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Every Thought is a force sent out, 
and in accordance with its nature and 
intensity will it go out to seek a lodgment 
in minds receptive to it, and will react 


upon yourself for good or evil. 


Tae good thoughts, and they will 
quickly become actualised in your outward 


life in the form of good conditions. 


+ 


P, ef aceé 


The ‘Thoughts’ contained in this book are a 
representative selection from the series which has 
been appearing in The Times of India uninterruptedly 


for several years. 


The Publishers hope that these expressions of 
some of the world’s greatest thinkers, philosophers, 
poets and statesmen will be a source of hope and 


guidance to many in their daily lives. 


Bombay, April, 1941. 
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Action 
2 | MUST do something’ will solve more pro- 
blems than ‘Something must be done.’ 


* * * 


Admitration 
N° quality will get a man more friends than a 
disposition to admire the qualities of others. 
— Boswell. 


Adversity 


T is easy to bask in the sunshine of prosperity. 
The crucial test of a nation, as of an individual, 
1s 1ts conduct under hardship and adversity. 


* * * 


Advice 


HE best way to succeed in life 1s to act on 
the advice you give to others. 


* * * 


Age 


HINGS that make us age, our hair white and 
our faces wrinkled are worry, doubt, fear and 
inability to smile. A _ spirit of cheerfulness 

and happy thoughts will keep all these things away. 


Age 


GE is not all decay ; it is the ripening, the 
swelling of the fresh life within that withers 
and bursts the husk. 


—George Macdonald. 


* * * 


Ambition 


HE satisfied man with no new needs cannot 
claim of life any future. To have all your 
desires satisfied is to be pretty near hell. 

Having all you want is a very poor business. The 
real meaning of life is in doing and being and longing. 
To want what you haven’t got and are not ever likely 
to get is a very much better thing than to have all 
you want. 

—Rev. T. E. Ruth. 


* * * 


Anger 
NGER makes a rich man hated, and a poor 
man scorned. 


* * * 


NE inflamed with anger is as irresponsible as 
one intoxicated with fiery liquor. 
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Anger 


HAT a futile thing is anger! It does us more 
harm than the thing which makes us angry 
and we suffer more from the anger and vexation 

than from the acts themselves which cause the anger. 


* * * 


N old proverb says “‘ He that is slow to anger 
is better than the mighty.’’ Hannah More 
said “If I wished to punish my enemy, I should 

make him hate somebody.”’ 


* * * 


Animosity 


N animosity will sometimes spring up before 

one knows it. Make its life a brief one. 

Animosity grows into ill-will and malignity 
and rancour, and these are far more hurtful to our- 
selves than to those against whom they are directed. 
Subdue them. 


* * * 


Appreciation 


HE way to develop the best that is in a man 
is by appreciation and encouragement. There 
is nothing else that so kills the ambitions of 

a man as criticisms from his superiors. 
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Arrogance 


HE mind that is much elevated and insolent 

with prosperity and cast down with adversity, 

is generally abject and base. Watch lest 

prosperity destroy generosity. Arrogance is the 
outgrowth of prosperity. 

—E£picurus. 


Blame 


UCH harm may be done by indiscreet praise, 

M and by indiscreet blame ; but the chief harm 
is always done by blame. 

— Ruskin. 


F things seem to go wrong, don’t blame your 
God. Search out your own mind and if you 
probe deeply, you will find there the root of all 


troubles. 
— Anon. 


HEN the world blames and slanders us, our 
business is not to be vexed at it, but rather to 
consider whether there is any foundation for it, 


any truth at bottom. 
—Cardinal Newman, 


Boasting 


HE boaster may know a great deal, but it is 

certain that he does not know as much as he 

thinks he knows. Humility is natural to 
wisdom. 


Brotherhood 


E were created for brotherhood, not for 
\X) international strife. Let us educate our young 
to become heroes of peace rather than martyrs 

of war. Unless we do so we cannot eliminate war. 


* * * 


ET us be the first to give a friendly sign, 
to nod first, smile first, speak first, give first, 
and if such a thing is necessary—forgive first. 


* * * 


O nothing to thy neighbour which thou would 
not hereafter have thy neighbour do to thee. 
A man obtains a rule of action by looking upon 
his neighbours like himself. 


— Mahabharata. 


Brotherhood 


ATRED, bitterness, strife, conflict. The pages 
of history are stained with them. The past is 
full of death and destruction that follow in 

their wake. The remedy is the application of the 
opposite, i.e., good feeling and brotherhood. 


* id * 


LWAYS act with your neighbour on_ the 
square by rendering him every kind of office 
which justice or mercy may require by relieving 

his necessities, soothing his afflictions, and by doing 
unto him, as in similar cases, you would wish he 
should do unto you. 

Freemasons advice to new member. 


% * * 


Business 


F, instead of businessmen competing to see who 
can accumulate the most money, there would be 
the heartiest endeavour to see who would be the 

means of blessing and benefiting the greatest number 
of customers, failure and bankruptcy would be 


unknown. 


OOD business is business with profits to 
‘both ’ sides. 


Character 


OU cannot dream yourself into character; 
you must hammer and forge yourself one. 
Wishful thinking will not take us far on the 

way to self-mastery. Determination to build definite 
characteristics into life is needed. And this must be 
followed up with persistent striving. 


* * % 


MAN is known by what he loves—friends, 
places, books, thoughts, good or bad; from 
these his character is told. 


* * * 


HATEVER we may make of life, all that is 
lasting is the character that we forge with the 
help of God. We can take nothing else with 
us when we leave the world. 


® * * 


O looking back. No fretting as to progress. 

No getting troubled nor discouraged. Rather 

steadily, quietly going on. This is a man of 
character, a man of courage. 
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Character 


TRONG characters are produced by strong 
thinking. Good deeds are the outcome of 
good thoughts. No man lives a noble life 

without thinking nobly. 
—Reyv. Dr. Edgar Tilton. 


* * %* 


HARACTER is the sum of man’s habits, 
modified by the influence upon his thoughts 
and feelings of the principles which in the 
depths of his soul he believes. 
%k %* % 


Charity 
HE noblest charity is to prevent a man from 
accepting charity ; and the best alms are to 


show and to enable a man to dispense with 


alms. 
* * * 


RUE charity is the desire to be useful to others 
without thought of recompense. 
—Swedenborg. 


* * * 


IVING in the form of material wealth is not 
always charity. Real charity is giving freely 
in the form of a cheery word and a helping 

hand, so that the poor can be charitable as well as 
the rich. 


Cheerfulness 


HE world would be a better and brighter place 
if our teachers would dwell on the Duty of 
Happiness as well as the Happiness of Duty ; 

for we ought to be as cheerful as we can, if only be- 
cause to be happy ourselves is a most effectual contri- 
bution to the happiness of others. 


* * * 


VERY one must have felt that a cheerful friend 
is like a sunny day, shedding brightness on all 
around ; and most of us can, if we choose, 

make this world either a palace or a prison. 
* %* * 


‘THE Lord loveth a cheerful giver. It is probable 
that He also loveth a cheerful loser. 


* * * 


HE contagion of cheer has a wonderful effect. 
It transforms fog into light. Depression into 
brightness. Sickness into health. It should 
be taught in all schools before anything else. 
* * * 


HOSE who rejoice and go their way happily 
are public benefactors. The world likes light- 
hearted, happy people and instinctively trusts 

those who have such an outlook, such self-expression. 
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Circumstance 


HERE are no circumstances, however un- 
fortunate, that clever people don’t extract some 
advantage from. 

—La Rochefoucauld. 


* * * 


Common-sense 


T is nothing but common-sense to be careful, and 
to work diligently against failure and poverty, 
but what good does it do to fear these things ? 

* * * 


Comparison 


UR own things delight us if we don’t make 
comparisons ; he will never be a happy man 
whom it torments to see a happier. 

— Seneca. 


Conceit 


EWARE of conceit! Conceit of your know- 

ledge of business, of your knowledge of the 

world. Don’t try to impress others’ with 
your knowledge. If you have ability, leave it to 
others to say so. We all have much to learn in 
spite of our years of experience. Be proud of your 
work, but do not be vain. 
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Confidence 


ONFIDENCE imparts a wondrous inspiration 

to its possessor. It bears him on in security 

either to meet no danger or to find matter of 
glorious trial. 

— Milton. 


%* * * 


Conscience 


GOOD conscience makes for great happiness, 
in that a clean mind is ever a joyful possession. 
A true conscience cares not for false accusa- 


tions, or poverty or discomforts from within. 
% * * 


Contempt 


ONTEMPT is murder committed by the in- 

tellect, as hatred is murder committed by the 

heart. Charity, having life in itself, is the 
opposite, and destroyer of contempt as well as of 
hatred. 


—George Macdonald. 
* 


* * 


Contentment 


ONTENTMENT produces, in some measure, 

all those effects which the alchemist usually 

ascribes to what he calls the philosopher’s 

Stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it does the same 
thing by banishing the desire of them. 

—Joseph Addison. 
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Contentment 


ONTENTMENT is a pearl of great price 

and whoever procures it at the expense of ten 

thousand desires makes a wise and happy 
purchase. 


Co-operation 


O find the spirit of co-operation is to find the 

way of happiness in life and success in business. 

The West cannot say to the East “I have no 

need of you,’’ nor can the employer say this to the 

employee. There must be co-operation as well as 

sympathy if anything good is to be accomplished in 
domestic, business or national life. 

* * * 


Courage 


O much is within our reach if we had the 
courage and confidence to take it. Small 
minded and faint-hearted people sometimes 

live in the midst of great opportunities but they cannot 
see them. It is a question of the mind, that is the 
source of all courage and therefore all success. 

m * * 


A COURAGEOUS foe is better than a cowardly 
friend. 
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Courage 


F every daily task be faced with courage and 

unflinchingly, the very consciousness that we 

are doing our best makes the difficulty small 
and the task less toilsome. 


* * * 


RUE courage and courtesy always go hand in 
hand. The bravest men are the most forgiving 
and the most anxious to avoid quarrels. 

—Thackeray. 


* * * 


Courtesy 


NOW, dear brother, that courtesy is one of the 
qualities of God Himself, Who, of His courtesy 
giveth His sun and His rain to the just and the 

unjust ; and courtesy is the sister of charity, which 
quencheth hate and keepeth love alive. 
—St. Francis of Azizi. 
* * a 


Criticism 
TOP your criticisms of others. Don’t worry 
about the faults of your neighbour ; rather 
look to your own. Yow will probably find 
more soot in your own chimney than in the chimneys 
of others. 
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Criticism 


O man nor any body of men is good enough 


or wise enough to dispense with the tonic 
of criticism. 


— Huxley. 


Covetousness 


EITHER covetous men nor the grave can 


inherit anything ; they can but consume. 
Only contentment can possess. 


— Ruskin. 


POOR man wants some things ; a covetous 
man, all things. 


* * * 


Deceit 


N° real greatness can long co-exist with deceit. 
The whole faculties of man must be exerted in 


order to call forth noble energies ; and he who 


is not earnestly sincere, lives in but half his being, 
self-mutilated, self-paralysed. 


—Coleridge. 
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Deceit 


HE easiest thing of all is to deceive one’s self; 
for what a man wishes he generally believes 
to be true. 

— Demosthenes. 


* * * 


Delusion 


OME of life’s delusions: (1) that individual 
advancement is made _ by crushing others 
down ; (2) The tendency to worry about things 

that cannot be changed or corrected ; (3) Insisting 
that a thing is impossible because we ourselves cannot 
accomplish it ; (4) Attempting to compel other persons 
to believe and live as we do. 


* * * 


Democracy 


DEMOCRATIC society is only great and free 
in so far as greatness and freedom breathe from 
the individuals that compose it. 


—Mrs. B. Russell. 


* * * 


EMOCRACY is belief in the conviction that 
there are extraordinary possibilities in ordinary 
people. 
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Depression 


EPRESSION produces pessimism ; pessimism 

means fear, fear stultifies all effort, it kills 

initiative, it produces despair and sickness 
of mind and body. No conditions, however bad 
they seem, justify such results and a man of 
courage knows it from experience. Hope, courage 
and work always have, and always will, overcome 
all depression and fear and convert our mountains 
of trouble into molehills. And we know from 
experience that things are never so bad as we believe 
them to be. 


E talk of our losses through depression. Have 

we lost our lives or anything good which 

cannot be regained? On the other hand, 
what are our gains? We are less extravagant, less 
wasteful. Depression has sharpened our business 
Instincts and has brought new experiences. It has 
created understanding and made better men of us. 
Let us count our blessings and stop complaining. 


* * % 


Db... means we must do without a few 
things our grandparents never dreamed about. 

Pity we ever had money, we now know the 
hardship of doing without it. 
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Desire 


ET a bound to your desires. Think not of 
how much others have, but of how much which 
they have you can do perfectly well without. 

Be not the slave of show or circumstance. 
—Sir Theodore Martin. 


e * * 


NLESS we get the upper hand of our low desires, 
they will run away with us down the road to 
ruin. We need a strong purpose to do the 

right if we are to win. 


* % * 


Difficulty 


AMUEL Warren once said, what is difficulty ? 

A mere notice for the necessity for exertion— 

a bracing of oneself up to meet difficulty is half 
overcoming it. 


x * * 


IFFICULTIES are sent to be overcome. 
The weakling will collapse in the face of 
difficulties. The strong will be up and doing. 

Confidence makes man strong, therefore have con- 
fidence in yourself, in your work. 
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Difficulty 
T will be seen in the end that the hardships 
and difficulties are by no means the smallest 
blessings of our lives. Some one compares 
them to the weights of a clock, without which there 
could be no steady, orderly life. 


—Rev. J. R. Miller; D.D. 


* * * 


HERE is no reason to look at your work 
through blue glasses. There is no need to 
imagine difficulties. When they really come, 
get down to them with tenacity, courage and con- 
fidence, and they become just simple problems. 
* * * 


HERE are two kinds of persons in the world: 
those who think first of difficulties, and those 
who think first of the importance of accom- 

plishment in spite of difficulties. 
—Samuel Warren. 


* * a 


Dignity 
GAINST lies, calumnies, etc., dignity is the 
only weapon ; never let anyone see that any- 


thing said by your enemies has touched you 
—in short, act as if you did not dream you had enemies. 


—Ibsen. 
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Disappointment 


HE one sensible thing to do with a disappoint- 
ment is to put it out of your mind and think of 
something cheerful. 

— Mark Twain. 


* % * 


Doubt 


UR doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 
—Shakespeare. 


* * * 


Duty 


UTY’S whole lesson thou hast learnt at last 
Which in self-sacrifice begins and ends. 


—Lytton. 


E cannot reckon our duty by public opinion. 

To do the right thing it is often necessary to 

be out of joint with the times and with public 

opinion. Think right, do right fearlessly and public 
opinion will not count. 
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Duty 


HE right performance of this hour’s duties will 
be the best preparation for the hours or ages 


that follow it. 
—Fmerson. 


E are not in this world to do what we wish, 
but to be willing to do that which it is our 
duty to do. 


HE double duty of every individual is an obli- 
gation to assist others to assist themselves. 
There are many cold hands and cold hearts in 

the world to-day, and all need the relief of friendship 
and fellowship. 


* * * 


Ease 


AN is ill adapted for living an easy life, he 

M is well adapted for living a difficult one. It 

is precisely when his circumstances are easiest 

that he gives the poorest account of himself, and the 
best when he is fighting against odds. 

—L. P. Jacks. 
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Economy 


oer ig not how little one can spend, but 
how wisely one can spend it. 


ae = * 


Education 


RUE education has no other function than the 
development of the natural perception of 
beauty, fitness and rightness, or of what is 

lovely, decent and just, and of the relative will: you 
do not educate a man by telling him what he knows 
not, but by making him what he was not. 


— Ruskin. 


WELL educated man is one who 1s of quick 

Imagination, wide sympathy and disciplined 

intelligence. He must be able quickly to see 
how a thing looks from other people’s point of 
view, for no one is so stupid as the man who only 
sees things from one point of view. 


3 * * 


HERE are three vitamins in education ; how 
to study, the love of study, and a realisation 
that study by itself is not enough. 
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Education 
DUCATION should Jead and guide man to 
E clearness concerning himself, to peace with 
nature, and to unity with God; hence, it 
should lift him to a knowledge of himself and of 
mankind, to a knowledge of God and of nature, and 
to the pure and holy life to which such knowledge 


leads. 


Effort 


GREAT effort may be made in a moment of 
excitement ; but continual little efforts can 
only be made on principle. 

* * * 


Egoism 
ELF-LOVE and egoism are bad _ qualities, 
of which the unrestrained exhibition, though 
it may be sometimes amusing, never fails to 


be wearisome and unpleasant. 
—Dickens. 


* * * 


HOSE who show themselves off do not shine; 
Those who justify themselves are not 


convincing ; 
Those who assert themselves do not endure. 
—The Taoist Classic, 500 B.C. 
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Egoism 


T is our pride that makes another’s criticism 
rankle, our self-will that makes another’s deed 
offensive, our egotism that feels hurt by another’s 

self-assertion. Well may we feel wounded by our 
own faults. 


—Mary Baker Eddy. 


* % % 


Eloquence 


"T RUE eloquence consists in saying all that is 
necessary, and nothing but what is necessary. 


—La Rochefoucauld., 


* % % 


Enmity 


E are bidden ‘‘ Love your enemies, bless them 

WX) that curse you, do good to them that hate you.” 

Is it not strange that though obedience to these 

commands would harmonise our relations with each 

other, we habitually and persistently ignore such 
commands ? 
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Enmity 


VERY nation of the world is labouring under 
the terrific illusion that its enemies exist 
across some geographical boundary. We do 

not slay our enemies when we slay our brothers ; 
we merely multiply them. Hate, fear, illwill, greed, 
ignorance, pride, racial and nationalistic bigotry— 
these are the real enemies of my country, and your 
country, and every country. 

—Dr. Harold Phillips. 


* * ® 


Energy 


MAN with knowledge, but without energy, 

is a house furnished, but not inhabited ; a 

man with energy, but no knowledge, is a house 
dwelt in but unfurnished. 


* * * 


Envy 


‘THE truest sign of being born with great qualities 
is to be born without envy. 
—La Rochefoucauld. 


* ¥ % 


Evil 
RY has an appetite for falsity and eagerly 


seizes upon it as truth. 
— Swedenborg. 
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Evil 


F we wish to overcome evil, we must over- 
come it by good. There are doubtless many 
ways of overcoming the evil in our own hearts, 
but the simplest, easiest, most universal, is 
to overcome it by active occupation in some good 
word or work. The best antidote against evil of 
all kinds, against the evil thoughts which haunt the 
soul, against the needless perplexities which distract 
the conscience, is to keep hold of the good we have. 
—A. P. Stanley. 


ay * * 


F God sends no wrong because he knows no 
wrong, from whence comes all the evil in life? 
Surely from the mind of man. This being so, 
it is only necessary to change this mind—the belief, 
the outlook—to change the world. 
* % * 


RYE is wrought by want of Thought 
As well as want of heart ! 


—T. Hood. 


HE evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


—Julius Caesar. 
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Example 


EMEMBER, your example, more than your 
words, make morals for mankind. Faith 
without works is dead. 

* * * 


HE best sermon is the example of a good 

unselfish life. Beit ever so obscure, it is more 

active in helping others than many eloquent 
orations. 


Expectation 


O one can become prosperous while he really 
expects to remain poor. We tend to get what 
we expect, and to expect nothing, 1s to get 

nothing. 


Experience 


THERS?’ follies teach us not, 
Nor much their wisdom teaches, 
And most of sterling worth is what 
Our own experience preaches. 


AL 


Experience 


XPERIENCE keeps a dear school; but 

fools will learn in no other, and scarce even 

in that, for it is true we may give advice, 
but we cannot give conduct. However, they will 
not be counselled that cannot be helped. 


* * & 


Earnestness 


O be thoroughly in earnest is everything, and 
to be anything short of it is nothing. 


—Dickens. 
e * ® 
Failings 
LE failings eat holes in the citadel of 
character. 
* K * 
Failure 


AILURES are only temporary. They some- 

times lead to the way of real success. But 

they indicate wrong somewhere. It may 
be in weakness or slackness or over-confidence or 
inability. Whatever is wrong is capable of being 
remedied ; it is then that failure leads to success 
and should not be feared. 
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Faztlure 


AILURE after long perseverance is much 
grander than never to have a striving good 
enough to be called a failure. 

—George Eliot. 


% * * 


HE majority of people who make a failure in 
life do so because they never learn to guard 
and strengthen their weak points. 


% * * 


E are apt to blame environments for our 
failures. If we cannot succeed in our present 
positions, we cannot in any others. Our envi- 

ronments are not to be blamed so much as the kind 
of thoughts we think and the ideals we follow. 


* * i 


T 1s the long fight which brings out character 
and educates men to make the best use of victory 
when it is won. A short, sharp, and brilliant 

success can be worse than failure. Far worse. For 
failure sharpens the wits of the unsuccessful, whereas 
easy success throws many a man off his balance and 
leads to a fall. 
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Failure 


HE sources of failure are mainly timidity, 
temper, vanity, indolence and want of adapta- 
bility, and these are so subtly intermingled 
that it is often difficult to distinguish between them. 


* * * 


Faith 


HERE is little fear for the future of the young 
man who has a deep-seated faith in himself. 
Self-faith has ever been more than a match for 

difficulties. Men with no assets but colossal faith in 
themselves have accomplished wonders. 


—Orison Swett Morden. 


& * ® 


UT of suffering comes the serious mind, 
Out of salvation, the grateful heart— 
Out of endurance fortitude, and 
Out of deliverance FAITH. 


® * 


Fault 


ETTER mend one fault in yourself than a 
hundred in your neighbour. 


—Elbert Hubbard. 
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Fault 


EN I feel like finding fault, I always begin 
with myself and then I never get any farther. 
—David Grayson. 

i * % 


EVER smile at other people’s faults. Your 
own faults may be a huge joke to others. 


* * & 


T is a greater thing to know how to acknow- 
ledge a fault than to know how not to commit 
one. 

—Cardinal De Retz. 


* * * 


N nine cases out of ten we should not suffer when 
found fault with. If the condemnation is just, 
it should be welcomed as a warning ; but if it is 

undeserved, why should we allow it to distress us ? 
* * * 


Fear 


HE most destructive of all emotions is fear. 
Fear is faith in evil. He who fears becomes a 
psychological coward andjthe thing he fears 

will surely overpower him. 
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Fear 


OME people are said never to know what fear 
means. The greater hero, however, is the man 
who is afraid but who is too proud to show it. 

That is real heroism and such a man will become a 
great leader. 


* * sd 


EAR in all its different phases, such as worry, 
anxiety, anger, jealousy, timidity, is the greatest 
enemy of the human race. It has robbed man 

of more happiness and efficiency, has made more men 
cowards, more people failures, or forced them into 
mediocrity, than anything else. 


* * * 


ON’T be afraid. Fear destroys ability. If 

you are afraid of something look it in the face. 

A calm mind is a victorious mind. Remember 

that when you get excited in games you aid your 

opponents. Fear does to the mind what paralysis 
does to the body ; it makes us powerless. 


* * * 


HEN we face our fears they tend to vanish. 
They cannot stand our calm and determined 
gaze. Usually when we look our fears in the 

face we find that they are only shadows cast by our 
own thoughts. Often what we are afraid of is not 
there ; we only think it is there or expect it to come. 
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Fear 


ONSTANT fear saps courage, shakes confi- 
dence. You will never be anything but a 
beggar all the time you allow fear to make 
you think beggarly thoughts. Poverty and failure 
are the result of thoughts in that direction. 
x & s 


FTEN the fear of not being able to accomplish 
what is before us is the only thing in the 
way. 

* % * 


Fellowship 


(THOSE who bring sunshine into the lives of 
others, cannot keep it from themselves. 
co x i 


O matter what are our handicaps in life, we can 
always do something to help our neighbour 
and the world. A bright smile, a kind word, 

a helpful act will do much to improve conditions for 
others and for ourselves. 
e * * 


N the road we tread there are many rough 
places we can smooth for each other if we 
want to. A little sympathy, a kind word, an 

unselfish act towards others, will smooth our own 
path as well as theirs. 
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Fellowship 


ELLOWSHIP is heaven, and lack of fellow- 

ship is hell ; fellowship is life, and lack of 

fellowship is death ; and the deeds that ye 
do upon the earth, it is for fellowship’s sake that ye 
do them. 


—William Morris. 


* * % 


ET all think kindly of others : never criticise 

them, never condemn, never judge ; on the 

contrary, let all condone, excuse, justify, seek 
to comprehend, seek to put themselves in the place of 
others. This mental attitude has to be perseveringly 
cultivated. It cannot be adopted by mere good 
resolution. 


—Arnold Bennett. 


* * * 


EVER in his long and _ turbulent history 
has man needed a change of spirit in his dealings 
with his fellow men as crucially as in the 

present era of confused thinking and violent speech. 
What the world needs is good will and fellowship, 
tolerance and reason, and it cannot get them in the 
mass wntil it first gets them in the units. 
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Flattery 


HEY serve us best who do not flatter, but 
whose influence is to make us dissatisfied 
rather than satisfied with ourselves. 

* * * 


Forgiveness 


E that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge 
over which he must pass himself, for every 
man has need to be forgiven. 

—G. Herbert. 


* * ¥ 


ORGIVE thy foe, nor that alone, 
His evil deeds with good repay, 
Fill those with joy who leave thee none, 
And kiss the hand upraised to slay. 


* , S * 


OING an injury puts you below your enemy ; 
Revenging one makes you but even with 
him ; Forgiving it sets you above him. 

—Benjamin Franklin. 
* * * 


T is the highest part of the highest creed to forgive 
before memory sleeps, and ever to remember 
how the good overcame the evil. 

— Dickens. 
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Fortune 


HERE is some help for all the defects of 
fortune ; for if a man cannot attain to the 
length of his wishes, he may have his remedy 

by cutting of them shorter. 
—Cowley. 


% * * 


HE blessings of fortune are the lowest ; the 
next are the bodily advantages of strength and 
health ; but the superlative blessings, in fine, 

are those of the mind. 
—L’ Estrange. 


* * i 


Freedom 


PPREEDOM is not the right to do as you please, 
but the liberty to do as you ought. 


—Anon. 


CCT OR freedom, in the last analysis, is not mere 
absence of restraint, but the opportunity of 
each to develop for the good of all ; and this 

recognition has only been made effective with the 

coming of democracy.” 
—A.S. McDowall. 
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Friendship 


rtHE firmest friendships have been formed in 
mutual adversity, as iron is most strongly 

united by the fiercest flame. 
—C. C. Colton. 


% * * 


HAT is achoice friend who conceals our faults 
from the view of others and discovers them 
to our own. 

— Secker. 


HAT is friendship, other than the harmony of 
all things divine and human, with good will 
and affection? Friendship improves happiness 

and abates misery, by the doubling of our joy, and the 
dividing of our grief. 
—Cicero. 


RIENDSHIP is to be purchased only by 
friendship. A man may have authority over 
others ; but he can never have their heart but 

by giving his own. 
— Bishop Wilson. 
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Friendship 


LESSED is the man who has the gift of making 
friends. It involves many things ; but, above 
all, the power of going out of one’s self and 

seeing and approaching whatever is noble and living 
in another man. 


—Thomas Hughes. 


* * 


O man that imparteth his joys to his friend, 

but he joyeth the more ; and no man that 

imparteth his griefs to his friend, but he 
grieveth the less. 


— Bacon. 


HE test of friendship is found not only in 
adversity, but also in prosperity ; a true friend 
loveth at all times. 


TRUE friend is distinguished in the crisis 
of hazard and necessity, when the gallantry 
of his aid may show the worth of his soul 
and the loyalty of his heart. 
—Ennius. 
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Friendship 


GOOD man 1s the best friend, and therefore 
soonest to be chosen, longer to be retained and, 
indeed, never to be parted with. 

—J. Taylor. 


Genius 


AID Carlyle “ Genius is an infinite capacity for 
taking pains.” Knowledge, power, mastery 
over any tiny bit of life, cannot be won by a 

few easy lessons. We must take the long road 
through the wilderness of patient industry and self- 
control. 


Gentleman 


““GENTLEMAN” is one who cannot do an 
ungentle or an ungentlemanly thing. 


* * * 


HE true gentleman is God’s servant, the world’s 
master, and his own man, virtue is his business, 
study his recreation, contentment his rest, and 

happiness his reward. 
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Gentleness 


ENTLENESS is not the monopoly of the weak 
and inefficient. Only the strong can be really 
gentle. Violence and rough dealing is a sign 

of weakness, ignorance, inexperience. Efficiency 
demands firm and consistent but gentle and sympa- 
thetic treatment. 


* * * 


Nees is so strong as gentleness, 
Nothing so gentle as strength. 


—Francis De Sales. 


* % * 
Gift 
‘THE gift is to the giver—and comes back most 
to him. 
— Whitman. 
* * * 


HERE is a gift that is almost a blow, and 
there is a kind word that is munificence, so 
much is there in the way of doing things. 


—A. Helps. 
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Giving 


N_ business as well as in private life, the man who 
follows the principle of giving as much as possible 
for as little as possible, will always succeed. 


T° give and to lose is nothing ; but to lose and 
give still is the part of a great mind. 


— Seneca. 


O not speak of the benefits you have conferred ; 
to do so is to ask for their return. We should 
only remind a man of what we have given 

him by giving him more. 


O think we can receive without giving is a 

fallacy. The only way to get friendship and 

affection is to give them first. But giving 
grudgingly is no charity and brings no return. 
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Goodness 


T is good to know that no man or woman 
| can be gentle, pure and good without the world 

being better for it, without somebody being 
helped and comforted by the very existence of that 
goodness. 


—Phillips Brooks. 


OING good and bringing happiness to others 

bring goodness and happiness to ourselves. 

If you do a good turn to a friend, will he not 
return it when an opportunity arises? If good is 
given wholeheartedly and spontaneously without an 
idea of getting anything in return, it will surely be 
fruitful. 


Ro good for evil; Love begets Love ; 
hatred begets hatred. 


— Buddha. 


HERE is never an instant’s truce between 
virtue and vice. Goodness is the only invest- 
ment that never fails. 
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Goodness 


F honesty in thought, word and deed is the best 
policy, then goodness must bring us success 
in life. There is no limitation to goodness, we 

can help ourselves to it. Then why not try a little 
good thinking and good doing? 


T° get good is animal: to do good is human: 
to be good is divine. 
— Martineau. 


OODNESS consists not in the outward things 
we do, but in the inward things we are. To 
be is the greatest thing. 

—Chopin. 


CC ET me to-night look back across the span 
> Twixt dawn and dark, and to my conscience 
say : 

Because of some good act to beast or man, 
The world is better that I lived to-day.” 
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Gratitude 


RATITUDE ts an indication of a noble nature. 
Shakespeare says :—‘*I hate ingratitude more 
in a man than lying, vainness, babbling, 

drunkenness, or any taint of vice whose strong 
corruption inhabits our frail blood.” 


* * * 


RATITUDE is much more than a verbal 
expression of thanks. Action expresses more 
gratitude than speech. 

— Mary Baker Eddy. 


* * * 


Habit 


OUTH should be careful of its habits, for 

they will assuredly accompany it long after 

they may be expected to do so. Habits 
remain ; better see that they are good ones ! 


* * * 


Happiness 


HOSE who must be happy must cease to seek 

happiness and ask only the privilege of giving. 

The song will rise in our hearts when we cease 
to live for ourselves and begin to live for the good 
we can do. 


—Amery H. Bradford. 
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Happiness 


APPINESS lies in making the best of things, 
and in doing this we get the contented mind 
without which there is no happiness. 


* % * 


EITHER learning, nor wealth, nor fame, 
nor pleasure could ever help one to happiness. 
Happiness is to be had only by acting up to the 

height of human nature and this is possible only 
by getting a right set of principles for impulse and 
actions. 


HE foundation of domestic happiness is faith 

T in the virtue of woman; the foundation of 

political happiness is confidence in the integ- 

rity of man ; the foundation of happiness, temporal 
and eternal, is reliance on the goodness of God. 

—Landor. 


T is a great blunder in the pursuit of happiness 
I not to know when we have got it ; that is, not 

to be content with a reasonable and [possible 
measure of it. 
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Happiness 


APPINESS is a sunbeam which may pass 

through a thousand bosoms without losing 

a particle of its original ray ; nay, when it 

strikes on a kindred heart, like the conveyed light 

on a mirror, it reflects itself with redoubled bright- 
ness. Happiness is not perfected till it is shared. 


* * * 


E often go all wrong in our search for hap- 
piness. We try to get it by selfish methods, 
at the expense of others. It is more likely to 

come through “ doing unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.”’ 


* * * 


ALF the world is on the wrong scent in its 
pursuit of happiness. Happiness comes not 
from having and getting but from giving and 

serving. 


* * * 


EFORE we can bring happiness to others we 
first must be happy ourselves; nor will happi- 
ness abide with us unless we confer it on others. 

If there be a smile upon our lips, those around 
us will soon smile too ; and our happiness will become 
the truer and deeper as we see that these others are 
happy. 

—M. Maeterlinck. 
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Happiness 


N the pursuit of happiness hardly anything in 

external circumstances is so really valuable 

as the power of casting off worry ; turning in 

times of sorrow to healthy work, taking habitually 
the brighter view of things. 

—W. Lecky. 


* %  d 


E seek happiness everywhere but at the right 
place. Itis not to be found in luxurious living, 
but rather in the simple elemental things of life 

—unselfishness, kindness and consideration for others. 


* * * 


HO 1s the happiest of men? He who values 
the merits of others, and in their pleasure 
takes joy, even as though it were his own. 

—Goethe. 


APPINESS is contageous. One cannot be 

happy without expressing happiness towards 

his neighbour and to all the world. Let us 
seek to give happiness to others and we shall get it 
ourselves. 
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Happiness 


APPINESS is coy : a touch of adversity’s whip 

will drive it away, but it cannot be commanded. 

The king cannot order it, the millionaire can- 

not buyit. The way to it is through unselfishness and 
good desires. 


* * * 


Harm 


CC OTHING can work me damageexcept myself; 
the harm that I sustain, I carry about with 
me, and never am | a realsufferer but by my 

own fault.” 

—St. Bernard. 


Es * * 


Hatred 


ATRED, resentment and jealousy never bring 
happiness and success. Their opposites, good 
feeling, friendliness, affection, unselfishness, 

never fail to bring happiness. The pity is the world 
will not try them. 


* bd # 


O not let your heart be haunted by hate, or 
happiness will not have a ghost of a show in 
your life. 
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Hatred 


« -+«eTO hold hatred in abeyance with kindness, 
to conquer lust with chastity, revenge with charity 
and to overcome deceit with honesty. Choke these 
in their early stages and you will not cherish an 
army of conspirators against health, happiness 
and success. 

—Mary Baker Eddy. 


CC E injured, he defeated,”’ or “‘ he robbed me !” 
Harbouring such feelings, how shall hatred 
cease? ‘“* He injured, he defeated,” or “* he 

robbed me!”’ Who being aggrieved, yet thinks not 

thus, is happy. True is the old saw, “ Never did 

hate kill hate.” 

—Epictetus. 


ET a man overcome anger by love, let him 
overcome evil by good ; let him overcome the 
greedy by liberality, and lies by truth. For 
hatred does not cease by hatred at any time ; hatred 

ceases by love. 
— Buddha. 
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Health 


ALK health. The dreary never ending tale 
Of mortal maladies is worn and stale ; 
You cannot charm or interest or please 
By harping on that minor chord disease. 


% x 


Heart 


OU do not have to be a religionist to be pure 
in heart. Happiness comes from the mind, 
good thought, that is really from the heart. 


%* * * 


Heaven 


T has been said that church-going and Bible- 
reading alone will not carry us to the Kingdom 
of Harmony and Happiness, for the Kingdom of 

Heaven is within us in the heart that is pure and ani- 
mated by unselfish motives. 


* * * 


Holiness 


CC HEY ask me for secrets of holiness; for 
myself I know no secret than to love God 
with all my heart and my neighbour (which 

is all mankind) as myself.” 

—St. Francis of Azizi. 
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Home 


XPECT the romance of a home to end when 
the husband fails to perform towards his wife 
those little acts of courtesy that he gladly 

offered her in the happy days of courtship or when 
she fails to acknowledge them with grace. 


—H. R. L. Sheppard. 


Honesty 


HERE is one immutable law—honesty, then 
propriety. Honesty in the home, in the office, 
in politics, on the highway, in the Courts of 

Justice, in all assemblies—is what we need. This is 
the real recovery. 


Honour 


HE sense of honour is of so fine and delicate 

a nature, that it is only to be met within 

minds which are naturally noble, or in such as 

have been cultivated by good examples, or a refined 
education. 

—Joseph Addison. 
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Hope 


OPE itself is happiness and its frustrations, 
however frequent, are yet less dreadful than 
its extinction. 


x % * 


OPE is the companion of power and the 
mother of success, for whoso hopes strongly 
has within him the gift of miracles. 


— Smiles. 


Humility 


ITH mecekness, humility and diligence apply 
NX) yourself to the duties of your condition. They 
are seemingly little things which make no 

noise that do the business. 


— Henry More. 


* * * 


Ideal 


ISUALISE the ideal. Persistently desire it, 
then confidently expect it. Then you will 
find difficulties are a good game to win. 
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Inspiration 


N Inspiration is a joy for ever, a possession as 
solid as a landed estate, a fortune which we 
can never exhaust and which gives us year by 

year a revenue of pleasurable activity. To have many 
of these is to be spiritually rich. 
—R. L. Stevenson. 


* me + 


Judgment 


L’ is not fair to judge an apple tree by the worst 
apple on it, nor a man by his meanest deed 
or speech. 


* * * 


IVE every man thy ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy 
judgment. 

— Shakespeare. 


a * * 


Kindness 


EAL kindness means doing a lot of little things 
kindly and always ; not just a big thing now 
and then. 
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Kindness 


HE secret of calm cheerfulness is kindness ; no 
person can be consistently cheerful and calm 
who does not consistently think kind thoughts. 


—Arnold Bennett. 


* * a 


HE little kind word, the friendly smile, the 

cheerful manner, all cost nothing but bring 

to others happiness which money cannot 
buy. 


TRENGTHEN others by a kindly look anda 
word of encouragement ; this will increase the 
flow of vital energy into your own bodies. 


* s % 


UNLEss you are deliberately kind to every 
creature, you will often be cruel to many. 


— Ruskin. 
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Kindness 


O many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind; 
While just the act of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


+ * % 


Koes 1s the language the deaf can hear 
and the dumb understand. 


* % * 


ET’S swear always to be kind to people who 
are down on their luck, and then when we are 
kind let’s be a little kinder. 


—Sir J. M. Barrie. 


* * 5 


Knowledge 


NLY through knowledge can we _ achieve 
O the independence of mind and spirit that 

enables us to stand on our own feet and 
face the world with courage that makes light of fear. 
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Knowledge 


HE deeper we search, the more we find there 
is to know, and as long as human life exists I 
believe it will always be so. 


—Professor Einstein. 


* * *x 


OU can safely walk upon thorns with your 
shoes on; shod with knowledge you can 
safely roam over the thorny world. 


% * * 


NOWLEDGE is compared to water ; as water 
flows off and withdraws from high places, so 
knowledge can only flourish among modest 

men. 


NOWLEDGE is infinite and the man most 

learned in human estimation is just as far 

from knowing anything as he ought to know 
it as the unlettered peasant. 


ae * * 


ELDOM ever was knowledge given to keep, 
but to impart, the grace of the rich jewel is lost 
in concealment. 

—R. Hall, 
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Labour 


OVE labour, for if thou dost not want it for 
food, thou mayst for physic. It is whole- 
some for thy body and good for thy mind. 

% * * 


HERE is a secret which can bring satisfaction 
even into dreary labour. It is to put forth a 
wholehearted effort which will bring its own 

happiness. Stone walls do not a prison make. 
* * * 


Laughter 


HEN let us laugh. It is the cheapest luxury 
man enjoys, and, as Charles Lamb says, “is 
worth a hundred groans in any state of the 

market.” 
* * * 


Laziness 
| Begrac travels so slowly that poverty soon 
overtakes it. 
* x * 


IF you sit still, itis not your profits that will come 
to you, but your expenses. 


— Rev. Dinsdale T. Young. 
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Liberty 


HE blessings of liberty do not include liberty 
to injure others, to entice the young into evil 
habits, and to make drunkards. These are 

baneful liberties that must be prohibited in order to 
secure the blessings of liberty and of progress. 


—Coleridge. 
% * * 
Lie 
LIE which is half a Truth is ever the blackest 


of lies ! 


A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with 
outright. 


But a lie which is part a Truth is a harder matter 
to fight. 
—Tennyson. 


E who tells a lie is not sensible how great a 
task he undertakes; for he must be forced to 
invent twenty more to maintain that one. 

—Pope. 
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Life 


E lead but one life here on earth, we must 
make that beautiful. And to do this, health 
and elasticity of mind are needful; and 

whatever endangers or impedes these must be avoided. 


* * * 


HE art of living consists largely in knowing 
how to brush away the Jittle things that are 
likely to irritate. 


* * * 


IFE has its disciplinary and its educative pur- 
poses. If we are not learning lessons from it, 
we are making poor use of our time indeed. 

And need we complain, so long as life 1s really teach- 
ing us truths that are of vital significance and meaning, 
that the process isn’t always just as comfortable as 
we might like it to be ? 


* * * 


B* inspired with the belief that life is a great 
and noble calling; not a mean and grovelling 


thing that we are to shuffle through as we can, 
but an elevated and lofty destiny. 


—W. E. Gladstone. 
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Life 


IFE is not so complex if we do not persist in 
making it so. We need faith ; we need to be 
brave ; to keep the corners of the mouth 

turned up and not down. And after all it is only a 
step at a time. 


— Ralph Waldo Trine. 


% ® * 


HE man who lives in a dark and dismal cave 
has no right to complain that the sun is not 
shining. The sun shines only for those who 

step out into the sunlight. Life is full of good if we 
look for it. 


OO many people hold a mendicant attitude 
towards life. They travel with an outstretched 
hand not to serve but to receive. They 
seek favours, they beg from anybody. There is 
nothing more stunting or deforming to the soul. 
* x * 


HE life of every man is a diary in which he means 
to write one story and writes another, and his 
humblest hour is when he compares the volume 

as it is with what he vowed to make it. 
—Sir J. M. Barrie. 
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Life 


IFE is not a holiday. It is an education. 

It is not a playground, it is a schoolroom. 

And the one eternal lesson to be learnt is 
how to do things better. 


* * a 


NE of the secrets of life is to find the good in it. 

It is full of good if we look for it. The office, 

the shop, the house, have they nothing good in 

them? All work has its attraction, look for it and 

you will find it. Look for good in your friends and 
you will not be disappointed. 


* * * 


IFE is a divine gift in which everything and 
everybody has scope for free action. But the 
everlasting gain in it lies in what one gives, 

not in what one gets. 


a * * 


IFE is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone, 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 

Courage in our own. 
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Life 
Four MISTAKES OF LIFE. 


HE delusion that individual advancement is 
made by crushing others down. 


The tendency to worry about things that cannot 
be changed or corrected. 


Insisting that a thing is impossible because we 
ourselves have, so far, failed to accomplish it. 


Attempting to compel other persons to believe 
and live as we do. 


IFE is a game that you can never really appre- 
ciate to its fullest extent until you learn to hold 
the happiness of others in as great—or even 

greater—esteem as you hold your own. 


HEY say that life is not all a bed of roses. 
Why fret? He who seeks can always find 
blossoms scattered among the thorns. 
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Looking up 


HE Creator has bidden every man to look 

up, not down ; to climb, not to grovel. No 

man can be successful who is always talk- 
ing about depression. 


* * * 


Love 


C¢¢ C\.EEKEST thou great things for thyself,” 
said the prophet, “‘ seek them not.”” Why? 
because there is no greatness in things. The 

only greatness lies in unselfed love. 


k * # 


JN thinking lovingly about others we think help- 
fully about ourselves. 
—George MacDonald. 


* * * 


RUE love ... isa love that gives and takes, 
T that seeth faults, 
Not with flaw-seeking eyes like needle points, 
But loving kindly ever looks them down 
With the o’ercoming faith that still forgives. 


—Lowell. 
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Love 


OVE is not getting, but giving; not a wild 

dream of pleasure, and a madness of desire, 

_ love is not that—it is goodness, and honour, 

and peace, and pure living—yes, love is that ; and it 

is the best thing in the world, and the thing that 
lives longest. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


a4 HAT is love? I think the genuine article 
is wise, unseifish interest in other people’s 
welfare, interest in other lives than my own ; 
it is to be happy in their happiness. If I have but 
little happiness of my own, this is one way to borrow 
some—by being glad in the gladness of others.”’ 


—C. Ames. 


OVE beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Love never faileth. 


—1 Corinthians xiii, 7, 8. 
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Loneliness 


O one need be lonely in life if he try hard enough 
to get out of self and to get into the lives of 
those around him. Ifyou are lonely, comfort 

the lonely, and you will forget your loneliness in love. 
That will hallow the day and fill it with its own sacred 


JOY- 


5 * . 3 


Luck 


HALLOW men believe in luck ; strong men 
in cause and effect. 


* * * 


Manliness 


ANLINESS is not merely courage ; it is the 
quality of soul which frankly accepts all 
conditions, in human life, and makes it a 
point of honour not to be dismayed or wearied by 


them. 
—Dean Church. 


* * * 


Materiality 


FTEN there is as much discontent, dissatis- 

faction and unhappiness in the homes of the 

wealthy as in the dwellings of the poor, so 
material possession is not the guide to happiness. It 
must be looked for within more than without. Its 
basis is a good mind manifested in kindly thought 
and unselfish action. 
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Mercy 


E that showeth mercy when it may be best 
spared, will receive mercy when it shall be 
most needed. 


* x * 


E should endeavour to be merciful in our 
judgments of others. Remembering our own 
frailty and inability to live up to high stand- 

ards, we should be slow in our criticisms of others and 
generous towards those who go wrong. 


g s s 


Mind 


LL things originate in mind. We can never 
attain plenty, happiness and health if our 
thinking is wrong. Right thoughts on happt- 

ness will bring about happy conditions. Optimism 
is a State of mind. If the mind is right, everything 
in life is right. 


* * * 


HE spirit in which you regard your fellow-men 
and the world about you will be reflected back 
to you. When you are in the right mental 

attitude, many things will seem to conspire and 
co-operate to advance your work and interests. 
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OUR mental attitude is a great determining 

influence in your daily life. Begin the day 

with an expectant and energetic mental attitude 

toward your work, plans and purposes, and it will 
elevate and enhance all your activities. 
* * * 


RIMARILY it is your mental attitude which 

makes the day happy and productive or the 

contrary. You can demonstrate the truth of 
this today by resolving to look only for the best, to be 
intelligently optimistic, and to have confidence in the 
eternal supremacy of good. 


Mirth 


IRTH is God’s medicine. Everybody ought 
M to bathe in it. Grim care, moroseness, 
anxiety—all this rust of life—ought to be 

scoured off by the oil of mirth. 
—H. W. Beecher. 


a * * 


Mistakes 


AKING mistakes is not by any means one 
M of the worst things you.can do. The greatest 

mistake you can make is to attempt 
NOTHING. 


Mistakes 


HEN you make a mistake, don’t look back 
\X, at it long. Take the reason of the thing into 
your mind, and then look forward. Mistakes 


are lessons of wisdom. ... The past cannot be 
changed. The future is yet in your power. 
—Hugh White. 
* * i 
Money 


E who is of the opinion that money will do 
H everything, may well be suspected of doing 
everything for money. 


x * * 


HE darkest hour in any man’s life is when he 
sits down to plan how to get money without 
earning it. 

a # x 


ONEY is a temporary supply to meet a tem- 
porary need. Don’t suffer your goods to be 
your God. 


—Rev. Charles Spurgeon. 


* * * 


F you make Money your God, it will plague you 
like the devil. 
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Money 


F thou art the master of thy gold, thou 
doest with it what is good ; if the slave of it, 
it doeth with thee what is evil. 

—Augustine. 


F money be not thy servant it will become thy 
master. The covetous man cannot so properly 
be said to possess wealth as that it may be 

said to possess him. 
* 8 5 


Monotony 


E can fight monotony with variety, and one 
way to do this is by making a wise use of 
leisure. If we wish to avoid the feeling that 

we are merely machines, we must become interested 
in many things. 
® * 


Nation 


HE greatness of a nation depends not upon 

population, nor acreage, nor wealth, nor 

strength of battleships, but upon its moral 
elevation, the purity of its ideals, the intensity of its 
devotion to justice and liberty. 
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Neglect 


HOSO neglects a thing which he suspects he 
ought to do because it seems to him too small 
is deceiving himself ; it is not toolittle but too 

great for him, that he doeth it not. 
—E. B. Pusey. 


New Year 


HE New Year should find us determined to 
be gentler and more patient with the frailties 
of our fellow men. If every man and woman 

made such a resolution, the world would be a much 
better place for everybody. 
cs & * 


Nobility 


"THE true standard of quality is in the mind ; 
those who think nobly are noble. 
— Blackie. 


HAT is noble? it’s the finer 
Portion of the mind and heart 
Linked to something still diviner 
Than mere language can impart. 
—Charles Swatne. 
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Now 


OW is the constant syllable ticking from the 
clock of time. ‘““Now’”’ isthe watchword of 


the wise. ‘“‘Now”’ is the banner of the pru- 
dent. Let us keep this little word always in mind. 
* * * 
Obstinacy 
W/ E ought to keep not to all our determinations, 
but to those which are right. 
— Epictetus. 
* * * 
Opportunity 


PPORTUNITIES for doing good in_ life 
abound as the sand on the sea-shore. Don’t 
let us humbug ourselves by pretending that we 

never had a chance. 
a * * 


Optimism 


E cannot always choose our road _ in life. 
but we can choose whether we walk along 
the shady or the sunny side of it. 

—G. A. Steel. 
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Optimism 
LOOMY foreboding never solved a problem 
and never released influences that make for 
your largest prosperity and advantage. Think 
optimistically, for there never was a difficulty for 
which a remedy could not be found. 


* ® * 


HERE is a bright side to every situation, 
every depression. No problem is half so 
difficult as it appears to the pessimistic mind. 

Put on your rose coloured glasses, adopt a hopeful, 
confident state of mind and the trouble is half over- 
come before you start on it. 


* * * 


N optimist sees an opportunity in every dif- 
ficulty ; a pessimist sees a difficulty in every 
opportunity. 


* * * 


PTIMISM is the great producer. It is hope, 

life. It contains everything which enters 

into the mental attitude which produces and 
enjoys. 


¥ * * 


PTIMISM spells happiness. The optimist is 
the man who thinks the best of people, makes 
the best of people and circumstances and hopes 

the best. He it is who gets the best out of life. 
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Patience 


NE source of strength is to learn to wait as 
well as to labour. The impatient individual 
who insists upon having heaven come to earth 

all at once will see but little result of his fiery attempts. 
But the man who is patient as well as hard-working 
will get results which would have been impossible if he 
had been less patient. 


® * id 


Peace 


AN national or individual peace come from 
arguing or fighting? Can a man seize his 
neighbour’s throat and keep him quiet? 

Peace can only come from our having confidence and 
trust in each other; from good will and tolerance 
between nations. 


% & * 


T 1s not piled up quantities of armaments that 
will preserve the world’s peace, but rather the 
world’s growing good fellowship, sympathy and 

toleration. 


ET us work for peace, national, domestic, indi- 
vidual, by trying to understand another’s view 
as well as our own, and to discourage the causes 

of irritation. 
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Perseverence 


HEN you get into a tight place, and everything 
goes against you, till it seems as if you could 
not go on a minute longer, never give up 

then for that’s just the place and time that the tide 
will turn. —H. B. Stowe. 


* e ae 


Pessimism 


ESSIMISM is the’ great destroyer. It is 
despair, death. No matter if property, health 
or even reputation is lost, there is always 


hope if we maintain faith in ourselves and look up. 
* * * 


Pleasure 


LEASURE comes through toil and not by self- 
indulgence and indolence. When one gets to 
love work, his life is a happy one. 


* * * 


Pluck 


HEN your luck is out, put a “p” before it. 
For the whole of life is starting afresh, keeping 
on cleaning the slate. 


* * * 
Politeness 


POLITENESS is better than logic. You can 
often persuade when you cannot convince. 
—H. W. Shaw. 
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Poverty 


HE worst thing about poverty is the poverty 

thought. It is the conviction that we are 

poor that is fatal to the gaining of a 
competence. 


Power 


OWER said to the world ‘‘ You are mine,” 
The world kept it prisoner on her throne. 
Love said to the world, “I am thine,” 
The world gave it the freedom of her house. 
—Tagore. 


NE of the weaknesses of human nature is the 
striving after power and authority. Power is 
good when it is used ina good way. It should 

be looked upon as a great responsibility without 
arrogance, without personal vanity. Only then can it 
bring much good. 

ak * * 


Prayer 


E pray to be forgiven all our wrong doings but 
we forget we were taught to say “‘ forgive us, 
as we forgive those who wrong us.”” We 

have to give before we ask to be given to. 
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Prayer 


RAYER cannot change the unalterable Truth 

nor can prayer alone give us an understanding 

of Truth, but prayer coupled with a fervent 
habitual desire to know and do the will of God, 
will bring us into all Truth. Such a desire has little 
need of audible expression. It is best expressed in 
thought and in life. 


—Mary Baker Eddy. 


% a %* 


N order to pray aright, we must enter into the 
Closet and shut the door. We must _ close 
the lips and silence the material senses. In 

the quiet sanctuary of earnest longings, we must deny 
sin and plead God’s allness .... Such prayer is 
answered as soon as we put our desires into practice. 

—Mary Baker Eddy. 


% % * 


RAYER is not to be used as a confessional to 

cancel sin. . . Asking God to be God is vain 

repetition. ... Who would stand before a 
blackboard and pray the principle of mathematics 
to solve the problem? The rule is already established 
and it is our task to work out the solution.... 
Prayer cannot change the Science of being but it 
tends to bring us into harmony with it. 


— Mary Baker Eddy. 
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Prayer 


O not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger 
men. Do not pray for tasks equal to your 
power. Pray for powers equal to your tasks. 

Then the doing of your work shall be no miracle, but 
you shall be a miracle. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


* x & 


Preparedness 


R. IRVINE: “Mr. Ford, is there a_ secret 

of success ? ”” 

Mr. Ford: “ Getting ‘ready. Before every- 
thing else, get ready.” 


* * * 


Pride 


RIDE would claim that humility is a sign of 
timidity, subservience and weakness. But 
humility neither belittles nor enslaves. It has 

nothing to do with timidity and fear. It is expressed 
in love, faith, trust, kindness, honesty in thought and 
deed, in refraining from unjust criticism or condem- 
nation, in tolerance, patience, courtesy. All these 
express humility. 
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Pride 


RIDE is one of the seven deadly sins ; but it 
cannot be the pride of a mother in her children, 
for that is a compound of two cardinal virtues 

—faith and hope. 
— Dickens. 


Privation 


Wa privation there would be no struggle, 
and without struggle no life—that is as 
certain as that two and two make four. 


— Nansen. 


Prosperity 


E cannot travel towards prosperity until the 
mental attitude faces prosperity. Thinking 
hard luck and failure will never bring success. 

* * * 


Provocation 


SENSE of humour enables us not so much to 
laugh at the people who provoke us, as to 
laugh at ourselves for being so easily provoked. 


— Robert Power. 
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Purity 


E cannot all have perfect features, but all who 
will may have the greatest of facial beauty— 
the expression of kindness, honesty and clean- 

ness, both physical and mental. No purely physical 
perfection could imply so much. 


a * *x 


Quarrel 


NE person can no more quarrel without an 
adversary than one person can play at chess, 
or fight a duel. 

—Dickens. 


Religion 


Sheen dealing, kind feeling, and _ reverent 
thought—these are the fundamentals. of 
Religion. 


* * aK 


VERYWHERE the tendency has been to 
EH separate religion from morality, to set them 
in Opposition even. But a religion without 
morality is a superstition ; and anything like an 
adequate and complete morality without religion is 

impossible. 
— Mark Hopkins. 
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Religion 
HE practical values of religion are inspiring 
vision, unfailing energy, unlimited patience. 
We must get back to the right attitude towards 
one another before peace and prosperity can return to 
the world. 
—Dr. John McDonald. 


* # & 


OMETHING is wrong with a man’s religion 

unless it produces in him a certain gaiety 

of spirit which reflects the essential joy and 
hopefulness of his creed. 

—Rev. R. H. Elliott. 


Sa s 


T was George Bernard Shaw who said “I see 
no way out of the present world misery unless 
men obey the command of Jesus as if he were 

a practical statesman.’ Real religion is not a luxury 
of ‘ respectable’ folk, it is a prime necessity for all. 
* * * 


EN will wrangle for religion ; write for it ; 
fight for it; die for it ; anything but live for it. 


—C. C. Colton. 
719 


Reputation 


HO steals my purse steals trash, 
But he that filches me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 
— Shakespeare. 


* * * 


Revenge 


N taking revenge a man is but on the same 
low level as his enemy, but in passing it over he 
1S superior, for it is a prince’s part to pardon. 

It is the glory of a man to pass by the offence. 
* * * 


Right 


ODAY is the day for us to repeat the words of 
Lincoln “ Let us have faith that right makes 
might.” 

& & * 


NLY be clear about what is finally right, 
whether you can do it or not ; and every day 
you will be more and more able to do it if you 

try. 
— Ruskin. 
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Right 

OING right is first hard, then delightful. 

Such is the history of every virtue. At first 

it may mean self-denial and effort, but the 

reward comes when at length the effort grows into a 
pleasure. 


Sacrifice 


HE sacrifice that is regretted is no longer an 
acceptable sacrifice : the gift that is grudged 
loses its moral worth. 

—Rev. H. Elvet Lewis, D.D. 


% * # 


Saving 


ECKLESS saving is as bad as reckless spend- 
ing. Avoid extravagance and waste, but 
remember everybody must sell to live and there 

cannot be a sale without a purchase. 
5 * s 


Selfishness 


ELFISHNESS is but the survival of the 
animal in us. Humanity only begins for man 
with doing things for others. 
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Selfishness 


F you want to spoil all that God gives you, if you 
want to be miserable yourself and a maker of 
misery to others, the way is easy enough. Only 

be selfish and it is done at once. 


* * % 


F we avoid sympathy and wrap ourselves around 
in a cold chain armour of selfishness, we exclude 
ourselves from many of the greatest and purest 

joys of life. 


ELFISHNESS will be found at the root of 
all evil. Go out and give in sympathy, in 
kindness, in affection. Give not grudgingly 
but wholeheartedly, spontaneously, with no ulterior 
object of gain and the reward will be great. 
* * & 


ELFISHNESS is the basis of all the world’s 
troubles. Working for one’s self first means 
disaster, it encourages others to do likewise, 
and gets no return. 
K * * 


O be selfish is to be asleep to what is noblest 
and richest in human life ; and however wide 
awake a man be in the other faculties of his 

being, if he is asleep there, he is but a quarter of a man. 
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Self-Control 


ELF-CONTROL is the master-key to the 
solution of all our troubles. 

Lack of self-control is the cause of all 

vices ; the exercise of self-control is the only remedy. 


* a * 


HE who conquers himself is greater than he who 
taketh a city. And when he has won his 
personal victory, the neighbours usually crowd 
around for help. 
* * * 


HE life of self-control is not grievous but 
joyous when we become accustomed to it. 

It clears the mind ; it strengthens the judg- 
ment ; it elevates the character. It is the true free- 
dom which places us above both our bodies and 
our minds, and so gives us the true use of them. 
—Benjamin Jowett. 

am %* % 


Self-Help 


ULTIVATE self-help ; do not seek nor like 

to be dependent upon others for what you 

can yourself supply ; and keep down as much 

as you can the standard of your wants, for in this 

lies a great secret of manliness, true wealth, and 
happiness. 

—Mr. Gladstone to his Son. 
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Self-pity 
ELFISH brooding on our troubles and self- 


pity effectually shut off the inflow of life 
force. 


HE cure for our own little ills is to go out to 
help others who suffer from greater ones. 
Self-pity is one of the greatest forms of selfish- 

ness and brings to us a greatly exaggerated idea of our 
own sufferings. 


we * * 


Self-praise 


ALK not of the good turn you did your 
friend. Forget it. Advertised generosity has 
no virtue. 


& * ae 


Service 


HE most satisfactory thing in all this earthly 

life 1s to be able to serve our fellow-beings. 

To be of service is a solid foundation for 
contentment in this world. 

—Charles W. Eliot. 
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Service 


F we were only wise enough to choose 
The path of Service every day we live, 
We'd learn the truth that what we keep we lose 
And gather what we give. 


x * m 


HE greatest need of the modern world is for 
men and women of ability and good will to 
serve the community without hope of reward. 


a s @ 


TATELY is_ service accepted, but  lovelier 
service rendered. 
— Clough. 


E may render fine service by little and seem- 
ingly insignificant deeds, if only they are done 
in the right spirit and with a worthy motive. 


* % % 


ERVE and thou shalt be served. If you love 
and serve men, you cannot, by any hiding or 
stratagem, escape the remuneration. 

—Emerson. 
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Service 


HEN we come to study the great careers of 
mankind and mark the lives that have counted 
most in human history, they have not been 

those who were seeking material rewards. They have 
been, generally, persons with a great vision of service 
to their fellow men. 

x %* % 


Silence 


GOOD word is easy obligation ; but not to 
speak ill requires only our silence, which costs 
us nothing. 

—Archbishop Tallotson. 


* * * 


Sincerity 
HE foundation of that steadfastness and 
constancy which we seek in friendship is 
sincerity, for nothing is steadfast which is 


not sincere. 
—Cicero. 


Slander 


N slander the listener is almost, if not quite, 
as bad as the speaker. The person has no 
right to tell you, and you have no right to 
hear it. 
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Speech 


PEECH is precious and should be used not to 
wound but to heal, not to darken but to 
. enlighten, not to condemn but to release. 


a % * 


ONTROL thy tongue.... It is a little 
member and boasteth great things.... 
It defileth the whole body. It is an unruly 

evil full of deadly poison. 
—St. James. 


Success 


F you wish success in life, make Perseverance 

your bosom friend, Experience your wise coun- 

sellor, Caution your elder brother, and Hope 
your guardian genius. 


a * # 


TINGY, narrow minds do not attract money. 

They shut out the flow of abundance. Broad, 

liberal, optimistic views make for success in 
all walks of life. 
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Success 


UCCESS in life does not hide itself from us. 

We rather hide ourselves behind ignorance, 

laziness and wrong thinking which prevent 
our recognising the essentials to success. Good 
thought and good work will invariably bring every- 
thing we need in life. 


* * * 


UCCESS in life cannot be calculated by bank 

balances but by unselfishness and good 

deeds which bring satisfaction and _ content- 
ment to life. 


* * * 


EN rarely succeed in changing the world ; but 
M a man seldom fails of success if he lets the 
world alone and resolves to make the best of it. 

It is always easier to climb a mountain than to level it. 
—Lytton. 


* * %* 


Sympathy 
HE charm of life is sympathy ; nothing pleases 
us more than to observe in others a fellow- 
feeling with all the emotions of our breasts. 
* * * 


SYMPATHY is two hearts tugging at one load. 
—C. N. Parkhurst. 
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Tale-bearing 


HOU shalt not go up and down as a tale- 

bearer among thy people .... Where no 

wood is, there the fire goeth out ; so where 
there is no tale-bearer, the strife ceases. 


—The Bible. 


Temper 


E is happy whose circumstances suit his 
temper ; but he is more excellent who can 
suit his temper to any circumstances. 


— Hume. 


WEETNESS of temper is the quality of a 
cultured mind. 


* * * 


O form of vice, not worldliness, not greed of 
gold, not drunkenness itself, does more to 
unchristianise society than evil temper. 


—Henry Drummond. 
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Temptation 


HE finest thing one can do, morally, is to live 
within arm’s length of temptation, and let it 
alone. But the next finest thing, and the 

safest thing, and the best thing on the whole, is to 
decrease one’s liability to temptation by increasing 
one’s distance from it. 

* * * 


O one can ask honestly or hope fully to be 
delivered from temptation unless he has 
himself honestly and firmly determined to do 

the best he can to keep out of it. 
— Ruskin. 


* * * 


Thought 


E should all acquire the habit of thinking. 
Think deeply, think regularly. Think on 
‘““whatsoever things are true, honest, just, 
pure, lovely, of good report ”’ and all these things will 
come into our lives. 
x * * 


M* should be judged not by the tint of their 
skin, 
The Gods they serve, the vintage that they 
drink, 
Nor by the way they fight, or love, or sin, 
But by the quality of thought they think. 
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Thought 


HINK big and your deeds will grow, 
Think small and you’ll fall behind, 
Think that you can and you will, 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


* * * 


HE sculptor turns from the marble to his 
model in order to perfect his conception. We 
are all sculptors working at various forms, 

moulding and chiselling thought...... We must form 
perfect models of thought or we shall never carve 
them out in grand and noble lives. 


—Mary Baker Eddy. 


* * * 


OOD thought makes a good happy life. If 
there is kindness of heart towards all men, all 
acts will be impregnated with kindness. 


* * * 


AN makes his body and his mind harmonious 
M or discordant according to the images of 
thoughts impressed upon it. 
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Thought 


HE teachers of all nations have said to the 

world ‘‘ Think good,” for by thinking good 

of everybody and everything, we experience 
harmony within. Wrong thinking brings discomfort 
to the mind, then why think wrong? Good thinking, 
like good cricket, comes with practice. 


* * * 


E are all creatures of thought. Our thinking 
bears fruit in our lives according to its quality, 
bad or good. Mental house-cleaning is a fine 

thing for all of us. The purer and cleaner our 
thoughts, the more room in our lives for good. 
ok * * 


E should watch our thoughts. If we hold 

kind thoughts, we do kind acts. If we feel 

envy, jealousy, malice, it 1s shewn in our 
lives, for it brings discontent and unhappiness. 


* * * 


Time 


HE real secret of how to use time is to pack 
it as you would a portmanteau, filling up the 
small spaces with small things. 


—Sir Henry Hadow. 
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Time 


IME, when well husbanded, is like a cultivated 
field, of which a few acres produce more of 
what is useful to life, than extensive provinces, 

even of the richest soil, when overrun with weeds and 
brambles. 


— Hume. 


Today 


ODAY is the only period of life which we have 
within our grasp. It reflects our yesterdays 
and augurs, to a more or less degree, what we 

shall be tomorrow. 


* * * 


TRENGTH for to-day is all we need 
For there never will be a to-morrow ; 
For to-morrow will prove another to-day 
With its measures of joy and sorrow. 


—Dodridge. 


RY to be happy in the present moment, and 
put not off being so to a time to come— 
as though that time should be of another 
make from this, which has already come and is ours. 


—Fuller. 
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Tongue 


HE stroke of the whip maketh marks in the 
flesh ; But the stroke of the tongue breaketh 


bones. 
—FEcclesiasticus. 


* * * 


Trial 


RIALS teach us what we are, they dig up 
the soil and let us see what we are made of. 
—Reyv. Charles Spurgeon. 


* * * 


Trifles 


O not despise little things; the widow’s 
mite was as precious in the eyes of the Lord 
as the rich man’s gift ; so should little acts 

of kindness be appreciated when emanating froma 
generous heart. 


* * * 


RIFLES are often neglected because their 

connection 1s not apparent, yet they often 

turn the beam in matters of the greatest 
importance. 
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Trouble 


OT a few of our troubles are the result of acting 
before thinking ; we do our thinking after- 
wards—and too late. 


* * * 


ARK Twain once said, “ Through a long life 
I have encountered many serious troubles, 
most of which have never happened.” 


* * * 


HEN anything grows troublesome, recollect 
this maxim: This accident is not a misfortune, 
but bearing it well turns it to an advantage. 


— Marcus Aurelius. 


* * * 


ROUBLES are unduly magnified. Ahead 
they sometimes appear as high and insur- 
mountable as the Himalayas. But when they 

have been overcome, as they invariably are, they 
appear behind us to have dwindled down to little 
mole-hills. Then we wonder why all the anxiety, the 
sleepless nights and the fear of the worst which never 
comes. 
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Trouble 


HERE is a solution to every business and 
every domestic problem. That solution is 
always existing, it has only to be discovered. 

When it is found and applied, the problem no longer 

exists. 

So troubles are never so real, never so serious, as 

they are believed to be. 

Troubles which are tackled instead of being talked 

about disappear like mist before the morning sun. 
& ® e 


Truth 


RUTH is what prays in man, and a man is 
continually at prayer when he lives according 
to truth. 

—Swedenborg. 


* * * 


N ALL debates, let Truth be thy aim, not Victory, 
Or an unjust interest ; and endeavour to gain, 


rather than to expose thy antagonist. 
—William Penn. 


2* * * 


NE of the advantages of telling the truth 
is that you don’t have to remember what 
you said. 
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Unhappiness 


O much of the unhappiness in life comes from 

the way we look at things. We can take a 

gloomy or 2 hopeful outlook and ‘‘ according 
to your belief be it unto you,” for happiness is an 
attitude of mind. 


% * * 


NHAPPINESS comes from the wrong view- 
point, from worry, dissipation of energy, fear 
of the future, regret for the past. Stop all this 

mental agitation and unhappiness ceases. 


» ea * 


UCH of the unhappiness of life has its origin 
in the unjustifiable belief that life is easier for 
others than for oneself. 

—Sir Herbert Barker. 


%* * * 


Unkindness 


PEAK not unkindly of anyone. Think not 
unkindly of anyone. Act not unkindly towards 
anyone. 
If these three simple rules were adopted, they would 
bring happiness and peace to the world before all 
the public haranguing and appeals ever made. 
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Vanity 


HAT passion in all the world is so ridiculous 
as vanity, and where is there anything that 
makes us more sensitive to ridicule ?—for 

the meanest have it in their power to wound a vain 
person. 


* * a 
Vengeance 
THE noblest Vengeance is to forgive. 
* & * 
Victory 


O not hope you are to gain the victory in a day. 

It may take months, it may take years. Inch 

by inch, and step by step the battle must be 

fought. Over and over again you will be worsted and 

give ground, but do not therefore yield. Resolve 

never to be driven back quite so far as you have 
advanced. 

—Whyte-Melville. 


War 


HE best thing we can do against war is to work 
for the building up of peace by fostering the 
right spirit of conciliation rather than by talk- 

ing so much about the horrors of war. 
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War 


HE increase of armies and armaments will 
never prevent war. The moving influence to 
abolish war must be something foreign to 

military influence. It must be based on good will, 
unselfishness and a sincere desire to view the troubles 
of others as if they were our own. 


* * + 


Wealth 


EAL wealth is not to be reckoned in terms of 

money. It is good thoughts proceeding from 

a good mind. A desire to do unto others as 

we would have them do to us. This alone brings 

wealth in the shape of happiness and satisfaction to 
life and never fails. 


* % ae 


Will 


HERE there’s a will there’s a way 
Where there’s no will there’s a hill. 


* % * 


Wisdom 


ISDOM is oft-times nearer when we stoop, 
than when we soar. 
— Wordsworth. 
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Wisdom 


ITTLE reading, much thinking, little speaking 
and much hearing, that is the way to be 
wise. 


Y three methods we learn wisdom: first by 

reflection which 1s the noblest ; second, by 

imitation, which is the easiest ; and third, by 
experience, which is the bitterest. 


i * a 


Wish 


EEK not that things should happen as you 
wish; but wish the things which happen to be 
as they are, and you will have a tranquil flow 

of life...... If you wish anything which belongs to 
another, you lose that which is your own. 


—Epictetus. 


Women 


WOMAN’S strength lies more often in her 
influence, than in her authority. 
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Words 


EIGH your words carefully, but with especial 
care before you post them, or someone at the 
other end may have to pay doubly dear. 


* * * 


OYS flying kites haul in their white-winged 
birds. You can’t do that way when you’re 
flying words. 

—Anon. 


Work 


E often hear of people breaking down from 
V4 overwork, but work never kills, what we suffer 
from is worry and anxiety. ‘“* Our remedies 

oft in ourselves do lie.” 


— Shakespeare. 


& * * 


HERE is always something to do if we are 
willing to do it. Many think there is nothing 
to do because they are more eager to choose 

their work than to doit. There is a share of life for 
every one ; there is work for every hand. 
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Work 


¢¢’/T'HE best workman prefers to be judged by his 
work rather than by what he has to say 


about it.” 
a * * 
CC EN talk about menial callings ; but what is a 


menial calling? I will tell you. It is a 
calling that makes a man mean. And the 
moment any calling makes a man aman, he has 


dignified and glorified it.”’ 
—Carlyle. 


% * * 


HERE are many jobs that jare dull, as long as 
they are done slackly, but interesting if they 


are done well. 
—Dean Inge. 


* * * 


]F you want work well done, select a busy man— 
the other kind has no time. 
* * * 


HANK God every morning that you have 
something to do that day which must be done 
whether you like it or not. Being forced to 

work and to do your best will breed in you a hundred 
virtues which the idle never know. 
—Charles Kingsley. 
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Work 


HE greatest geniuses have, without exception, 

been the greatest workers, even to the extent 

of drudgery. It is the laborious and _pains- 
taking men who are the rulers of the world. There 
has not been a statesman of eminence but was a 
man of industry. 


* * * 


HE father of success is Work. 
The mother of success is Ambition. 
The son is Common Sense. 
The baby is Opportunity. 


Get acquainted with the “ old man,” and you will 


be able to get along pretty well with the rest of the 
family. 


Worry 


O not worry over what is past. Forget it. 

Worry remedies nothing. Thousands spend 

half their time doing things and the other half 
worrying because they have done them. 
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Worry 


OBODY has yet been able to claim any good 
thing through worry. Then why worry? It 
is only self-pity after all. 


Youth 


OUTH is not a time of life. It is not a matter. 
Y of pink cheeks and supple limbs. It is a state 

of mind. We are as young as our self- 
confidence ; as old as our fear. 


ok * * 


HE spasmodic despair of youth is the salt of 
life. Out of it comes the faith that moves 
mountains. Before youth can live it must die. 

It must taste defeat before it can conquer. 


—James Douglas. 


